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tition of foreign producers. "Where goods are very portable in proportion to value, it is obviously impossible for any mere trade society to prevent the substitution of foreign productions. There are certain trades, however, which are concerned either with very heavy, bulky goods, or else with work which must be performed upon the spot. Bricks, for instance, of which 1000 may be had for little more than twenty shillings, are usually made in close proximity to the buildings of which they are to form part. In any case, they cannot be concealed, and thus brickmakers are (or were) able to exercise a close supervision over the sources of supply. Accordingly, the brickmakers of Manchester actually succeeded for a length of time in maintaining the rule that no bricks made beyond four miles of Manchester should be brought into that city. House - carpenters formerly enjoyed the advantage of making all the wood-work of a house upon the spot. A close union could then by a strike entirely stop the progress of the building. . The advance in the use of wood-working machinery, and the possibility of importing foreign machine-made window-frames and doors, has somewhat diminished this advantage. But the plasterers still have the master builders at their mercy; for, though a few mouldings and casts may be made elsewhere, the bulk of the plasterer's work must be done actually upon the walls and ceilings of the house in situ. In countries where wooden houses are chiefly used, these may be bought *and carried piecemeal for erection on any spot; but those who prefer to dwell in brick, stone, and plaster dwellings must continue for the present to be more or less at the mercy of the building trades.